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“DID YOU HAVE A VACATION THIS SUMMER?” 
“NOT FOR A MINUTE” 
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Before spending a single 
penny on new clothes, be- 
fore even planning your 
Autumn wardrobe, con- 
sult Vogue’s great Fall 
issues beginning with the 


r ORECAST 


AUTUMN 
FASHIONS 


—they follow now, one right after 
the other. In the next few months 
—the very period i in which these 
special Autumn Fashion Numbers 
appear—you will be selecting your 
entire Autumn outfit and paying out 
hundreds of dollars for the things 
you will select. 


The gown you buy and never 
wear is the really expensive gown. 
Gloves, waists, boots, hats that 
just miss being exactly what you 
want are the ones that cost more 
than you can afford. 


Why take chances again this 
year when by simply sending in 
the card and at your convenience 
paying $2—a tiny fraction of the 
loss on only one ill-chosen gown 
or hat—you can insure the correct- 
ness of your whole Autumn and 
Winter wardrobe > 








e . Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as $ 
Class Mail Matter. 
Copyright in 
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= Our Primer of Celebrities 


EE the War Lord. 

Yes, you have guessed it truly. 
He is a king by divine right. This 
must be so, because he says it himself. 
And he knows. 

What does the War Lord do? 

Oh, many things. For one thing, he 
talks peace between wars while he is 
getting ready to fight. 

Dear, dear! Does he love to fight? 

Well, yes, in a way. But he doesn’t 
like to fight unless it is for honor, 
or principle, or something like that. 

Then he loves to fight and kill as 
many as he can. And when it is all 
over and his honor has been vindi- 
cated, all the widows and orphans are 
so glad. 

Isn’t that strange? Tell me; are 
there many War Lords left? 

Not many. And there won’t be any 
after a while. 

You don’t say! When will that time 
he? 

Pretty soon—pretty soon—unless all 
signs fail. 


Why Not? 


GREAT many earnest people are 

putting their minds on what to 
do with the Colonel, from running for 
the Presidency to being the Governor 
of New York. But has anybody ever 
thought of making him a member of 
the Supreme Court? He knows so 
little about law that there ought not to 
he any trouble in getting him admitted 
to the bar. If he were a member of 
the Supreme Court and we went to 
war, he could organize it into a rough- 
tider company and make its decisions 
interesting and fairly lucid to every- 


body. 








Via? Sipe 
-| Holds Your Sock Smooth as Your Skin 


Men who dress well prefer 
the silk Boston Garter for 
personal satisfaction 
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CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 
All Dealers. 50c. Attached. 
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First 
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| That 
| Foster 
Plug 
prevents 
slipping. 
Makes 


‘em 
wear 


longer. 




















That Foster Friction Plug stands between millions of people 
and dangerous, slippery sidewalks. 


It prevents thousands of accidents. It makes Cat’s 
Paw Rubber Heels wear longer than ordinary 
kinds. 

But there are additional reasons why you should have all your 
shoes—old and new—equipped with Cat's Paw Heels. 





hinciniiasiiaicianiis Extra quality rubber, giving greater resiliency and longer wear. 
‘Then you need the Foster 
Orthopedic Heel which 
cives that extra support 
where needed. Especially 
valuable to policemen, mo- 
tormen, conductors, floor 
walkers and all who are on 
their feet a great deal. 75c 
attached of your dealer — 
or sent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of Foc. and outline of 
~our heel. 


No holes to track in mud or dirt. 
Cost no more than ordinary kinds. 


Biack or Tan, s50c attached. 


Foster Rubber Co., 105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Originators and patentees of the Foster Friction Plug which prevents slipping, 
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THE PEOPLE 
‘“weE'LL HAVE TO GET SOME NEW RECORDS. HE SEEMS TO BE TIRED OF 
THE ‘SERUM GLIDE’” 
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as viewed by L Vf C 


A handsome art portfolio, printed in colors and 
black and white, on coated paper. © 

A reproduction im extenso of the famous war pic- 
tures, dramatic and satirical, which have appeared in 
Life during the past ten years. 

A pictorial arraignment of War. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


Address 


Or LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Ash your newsdealer. 17 West 31st Street, New York 


Ready for delivery September 24. 
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Picture This Fisk Non-Skid 
On Your Car 





av have undoubtedly noticed 
the Fisk Non-Skid Tire on hun- 
dreds of motor cars. It is such a 
handsome, substantial equipment 
that you could not help being 
impressed. 


The parallel rows of big, sturdy but- 
tons and projecting side ridges 1 insure 
protection on slippery pavements 
and muddy roads. The tread sug- 
gests big mileage as well as long 


life. 
YOU take as much pride in your 


car as anyone. The favorable im- 


FOR THE CHILDREN: Attractive poster- 
stamps reproducing in colors the Fisk ‘‘Time 
to Re-Tire’’ Boy will be sent on request. 
Please mention this magazine when writing. 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Factory and Home Office 


ression made on you by the Fisk 

on-Skid as seen on someone else's 
car will be greatly increased when 
you have the same attractive tire on 
your own. 


The satisfaction which the Fisk Non- 


Skid is giving its thousands of users 
will be ich de to you. Our Spe- 
cialized Service is a distinct advan- 
tage to car owners and will benefit 
you immeasurably. 


Avail yourself of Fisk Non-Skid 


equipment now and use it the year 
round. 








Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
Time to Re-Tire ? 


Fisk Branches in 43 Principal Cities (Buy Fisk) 
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Howard E.Cottin )Says: 


“This nw HUDSON Six-40 fulfills all my ambitions. 


type and detail—it is my conception of the ideal car. 


In little and big things—in 


And the 47 experts who have 


worked for four years on this exquisite model with me, all concur in this opinion.”’ 


That’s Our Answer 


That’s our answer to all conflicting 
views. We must expect them in this 
hard-fought field. . 

Howard E. Coffin has led for years in 
motor car designing. He has pioneered 
the most important motor car advances. 
If there is in designing one final authority, 
Mr. Coffin is that man. 

But he never works alone. Forty- 
seven engineers on the HUDSON corps 
have worked with him four years on this 
model. This is their composite idea of 
the apex in car building. 


Then last year’s model—much like this 
—went into thousands of hands. It met 
every test which a car must meet, with- 
out bringing out a fault or shortcoming. 

Any owner of aHUDSON Six-40 will 
say with Mr. Coffin, “This is my ideal car.” 


Apex Features 


The Six, in our opinion, is the apex 
type. It means continuous power, per- 


HUDSON Six-40 


$1,550 This Year 





A perfect streamline body. 

Disappearing tonneau seats. 

Invisible hinges. 

Hand-buffed leather upholstery. 

“One-Man” top with quick-adjust- 
ing curtains attached. 

Gasoline tank in dash. Tires car- 
ried ahead of front door. 

Dimming searchlights. 

Simplified starting, lighting and ig- 
nition system. 

Wires in metal conduits. 

Locked ignition and lights. 

New-form speedometer drive. 

New-method carburetion. 

Automatic spark advance. 

Trunk rack—electric horn. 

















sistent torque. And that we consider 


the ultimate. 

This new-type motor—small bore and 
long stroke—seems to bring operative 
cost to the minimum. It has saved about 
30 per cent. 

In lightness, no sturdy car of this size 
and capacity can hope to far excel this. 
The Six-40 weight—2,890 pounds—is 
the record today in this class. Built in 
cruder ways—as cars used to be—this 
car would weigh 4,000 pounds. 

In beauty and equipment, in comfort 
and convenience, it is quite apparent that 
no man as yet sees a way to betterment. 

Ih quality, the very lightness shows 
this car’s supremacy. In price, our 


$1,550 is the lowest yet attained in a 
car of the HUDSON class. 


Hundreds Shipped 
by Express 


We trebled our output this year 
because of this car’s popularity. 
But the demand for this new model 








swamped us. In August, every HUD- 
SON dealer outsold his allotment. 

To cope with this call, 45 per cent of 
our shipments so far have gone out by ex- 
press. We have snipped solid trainloads 
by express to save delay for buyers. That 
is unprecedented in the automobile line. 

For September, we increased our 
planned output one-third. Today you can 
get prompt delivery. We still ship by ex- 
press, when necessary, rather than keep 
men waiting. 





Go see this car. All things considered, 
it’s the finest example of the new-day car 
you will find in any showroom now. 
Hudson dealers are everywhere. 

New catalog on request. 











4-Passenger Coupe, $2,150. All f. o. b. Detroit 
Canadian Prices: Phaeton and Roadster, $2,100 f. o. b. Detroit, Duty Paid 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 8200 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Feed America First 


LMOST any little boy or girl can understand why 

we might have to pay more for some things which 

are imported into this country from war districts. That is 

a matter over which we have no control. We have to pay 
what is asked or go without. 

But can any little boy or girl tell why we should pay 
more for things which are exported? Alas and alack! 
the old-fashioned excuse that they who own the stuff arc 
anxious to be richer no longer suffices. We are trying to 
get away from the idea that we are a nation of cannibals 





feeding on each other. And there is such a simple way to 
fix it, possibly a number of simple ways. National govern- 
ments are granted the control over their exports and im- 
ports. How easy it would be to pass a law saying that no 
goods should be exported so long as the price here at home 
is higher than before the war rumors began. How would 
that be? 

We have always rather liked the slogan, “ See America 
First”. Isn’t “ Feed America First” quite as euphonious 
and much more important? 





THE FAG-END OF THE SEASON 
IF WE ALL DID AS WE FELT INCLINED 
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Native: WHAT KIND OF A SNAKE IS IT, MISTER? 


Cash and Credit 


EORGIA, one of our leading child- 
labor States, has just gone 
through its annual stunt of almost but 
not quite persuading its Legislature to 
do something civilized regarding its 
juvenile laboring classes. The House 
passed a strong bill and the Senate 
emasculated it. Strange how the 
legislatures of all States get onto the 
same tricks. 

But the New York Times thinks the 
Georgia situation is improving. The 
Legislature made a greater to-do in 
doing nothing than ever before. Then, 
too, the mill operatives are forming 
unions. But it is to be regretted, says 
the Times: 





“That Georgia should not abolish 
the iniquity while she can still claim 
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to do so from altruistic motives, in- 
stead of waiting until she is coerced 
by organized labor. Sooner or later 
she will have to come to it, and she 
should take the step while she can 
do so with credit.” 


It’s no use, brother. When a State 
is as deep in child labor as Georgia, 
altruism must take a _ back seat. 
Georgia prefers to take the cash and 
let the credit go. 
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Life’s Fresh Air Fund 


Inclusive of 1913, Lire’s Fresno Arr Funp has been in operatiow 
twenty-seven years. In that time it has expended $145,183.64 and 
has given a fortnight in the country to 35,751 poor city children. 

The Fund ts supported entirely by bequests and voluntary contribu- 
tiomws, which are acknowledged in this column. 


AM ce re ee $6,086.65 
Proceeds of a play, ‘‘ Old Witch Redwing ’”’, held at Beverly, 
Mass., by the following children: Hetty, Betty, Norman, 


Louis, Stephen, ree ara 7.50 
EES. Med dailies ceseube ea dele s.s bie aloe hares Bae nah we 10.00 
ec Bk A PP ea tr ee ae 3.00 
The Boys of < agg GID 6a it nnd Heck alee gn bea wa 7.50 
ES tC) MINI Sia os a: sits icin siasc-4b4lelnaatnie ead Sia biane ae 10.00 
NT arsied alias Catt hir haat e au aang b's: 0 "8 ces 5616"9 9 tw Sods, aw Saligig ob lela ale aisle 10.00 
EE ee Pe ee eee a oe 5.00 
ee NE A MS on dea i ted wp Suis eiside Dana embeyelne 5.00 
EES ESAT Be EE RC EOK Pre Rao ee ee 1.00 
Tome ey EE” SIOIIORL.,..5. sv a:a.-0. 500 vice 0:0 ow Re Scpeie's 5.00 
od cn oN aha ts Sang -aigndog atoms ole wne taut dee % 5.00 
eS Se ee ee er ee ek eee 2.00 


Proceeds of a play, written and given by Kate White and 
Sally Sage at Hewitt Lake, in the Adirondacks, on 


AUBUEt 2ISt oo nrcccccvccsesccevesccceversvcedccvccces 50.00 
G. EPROM. sos vencve vite dvccecccccccesteviseescccviene 10.00 
Ramen Trem the “ two Wie Birks ” 6 oo noc ciccwecccocss 1.00 

$6,218.65 





ACKNOWLEDGED WITH THANKS 


A large number of girls’ dresses, underwear and shoes, many 
toys for the children, and decoration for the entire dining-room 
from Mrs. Carl Schaub, Branchville, Conn., 

Treat of ice cream and candy from Mrs. Geo. Gower, of 
New York City. 

Fifty quarts of ice cream from Miss Sharp, of Brooklyn, 
a caretaker on Lire’s Farm eighteen years ago. 

Seventeen tennis-racquets, seven maroon jerseys, three 
pairs of roller-skates from Alex. Taylor & Co., New York. 
ao treat of ice cream from Miss Sharp, of Brooklyn, 


























ra FELLERS, YE GOT TO WIN DE GAME. REMEMBER, EVEN IF YER CAP’N 
HAS GOT A BUM ANKLE, HE’LL BE WID YE IN DE SPIRIT” 
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The pwr of To-day 


A” ambassador in these days is usually a man who never 

knows what a’ day may bring forth, or that any day may 
not send him forth. No sooner has he made the rounds in 
company with a local real-estate agent and signed the lease 
of some house that his wife has consented to live in, than 
he gets notice that his government has declared war. With 
barely enough time to pack a toothbrush and a suit of 
pajamas in a dress-suit case he hurries over the frontier, 
there being nobody at the station to bid him a fond fare- 
well except a company of the enemy’s soldiers and possibly 
a few creditors. 

Every ambassador nowadays should carry enough pro- 
visions to last him a week’s journey, and a sleeping-bag. 
Sleeping on an open plain with nothing but a passport for 
a pillow, while large bodies of artillery are deploying about 


HEROES 


you and there is no taxicab in sight, is not a pleasant 
experience. If you must be an ambassador, therefore, be 


prepared for the worst. 





“SWEET ARE THE USES OF 


ADVERSITY ” 




















AND THEN WHAT? 
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Handy Guide to War Conversation 


“IF Europe insists on fighting there won’t be enough left 

of the old country for souvenirs.” (This can be said 
with an air of regret, to denote that in the past you went 
to Europe for souvenirs.) 

“T’ll wager one thing, there won’t be a monarchy left 
in Europe when it’s all over.” , 

“This war will make another Napoleon, I suppose.” 
(This intimates a knowledge of history, and perhaps is 
safer to use than the preceding one, which has a taint of 
socialism.) 

“The worst of war is that it takes the best blood of 
the country.” 

“Well, I understand Europe is overcrowded and a war 
will clean the place up.” (The two foregoing are not 
incompatible if they are used a little apart. They both 
are so profound it is a shame to sacrifice either, and it may 
be necessary to connect the statements with “but on the 
other hand”.) 

“ Have you read H. G. Wells’s ‘The World Set Free’? 
It’s really prophetic.” (Use this to create a literary atmos- 
phere.) 

“Tt does seem all our vaunted civilization counts for 
naught.” (/f your conversation takes place near Times 
Square “swell” may be substituted for “vaunted” and 
“nuttin” for “ naught”.) 

“Have you stopped to think that if Japan helps Eng- 
land she will be an ally of Russia?” 

“Mark my words, these airships are going to do some- 
thing.” 


“T don’t rely much on newspaper despatches. I’ve a 


friend on one of them, and he writes five-thousand-word 


, 




















“OH, AUNT EMMA, I WOULD HAVE JUST LOVED TO GO 
WITH YOU AND HEAR DR, BOREHAM PREACH, BUT FRED 
DOESN’T FEEL UP TO CHURCH THIS MORNING, AND I 
HATE TO LEAVE HIM” 
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Slightly Deaf Old Gentleman: stTUupDY NATURE, SONNY. 
NOW THE NEXT TIME YOU’LL KNOW A WOODPECKER WHEN YOU 
HEAR IT 


descriptions of battles from five-word cables.” (The 
friend can be assumed.) 

“Right now is America’s chance to improve her mer- 
chant marine.” 

“T know a man who is a professor who told me .that 
the real cause of the war was the inherent hatred of 
Teuton for Slav.” 

“ Are you going back to fight for your country?” (This 
is indescribably humorous when addressed to anyone you 
know to be American-born. If your acquaintances are all 
New Yorkers the sarcasm is even a shade keener.) 


“Do foreign soldiers really wear those lavender and 


baby-blue uniforms you see in musical comedies?” (This 
ts good in feminine circles.) 
“T see wine is to be twenty dollars a bottle. I prefer 


the native champagne, anyway. I can’t see the sense of 
buying a label.” (This is peculiarly effective when used 
by those who look forward to their next sixty-five-cent 
table d’héte red-ink dinner.) 

“Huerta quit just in time to save himself hiring a press 
agent.” (This is subtle, and a pause should always fol- 
low it.) 
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ONLY SIDE SHOWS AFTER ALL 


The Case of the Kaiser 


HE chief blame for the war in 
Europe is laid hereabouts on the 
Kaiser. Maybe that is just, maybe 
not, but this seems apparent: that, 
whether the Kaiser did right or wrong, 
he did his duty as he saw it. One may 
think he did terribly wrong and yet 
acquit him of conscious fault, of 
selfishness, of everything but a miscon- 
ception of the contemporary world and 
his part in it. 

The Kaiser does not believe in rep- 
resentative government for Germany. 
He does not believe in democracy, at 
least not for Germany. Neither did 
Bismarck. Bismarck doubtless believed 
a good deal in Bismarck, partly as the 
agent of the Almighty, partly as Bis- 
marck, director of the German people. 
Government of Germany by Bismarck 
through his Kaiser was representative 
government of a sort, for Bismarck in 
a way was representative.; The Kaiser 
does not believe in that. He dis- 
charged Bismarck at once. He believes 
in government by the Kaiser as the 
agent divinely appointed to govern the 
German people. He is not responsible 
to the German people for what he does, 
but to the Almighty. He believes—he 
must believe—that he is competent to 
judge what is right for Germany and 
that when he does it he has God for 
his ally. 

That goes far to make him the reso- 
lute man that he is, but it makes him 


mighty dangerous. Of course he wants 
to do Germany good, for he is a good 
man, and Germany is his duty and his 
ambition. Doubtless he would give his 
life for her; give it cheerfully. The 
trouble with him and his theory is that 
in most of the affairs of men many 
heads are better than one. In spite of 
the craziness of mobs, the sanity of 
many minds is more durable and less 
subject to delusion than the sanity of 
one mind. The successful kings and 
emperors nowadays are persons em- 
ployed by the people they nominally 


\theirs. 





govern. Some of the employed kings 
are very valuable and useful, but “ di- 
vine right ” rulers like the Kaiser, how- 
ever good and able and sincere, are 
utterly out of date in forward-looking 
countries in this age of the world. 

To us who believe and hope in 
democracy the Kaiser seems a tragedy. 
He has hitched his wagon to the wronz 
He is able, he is engaging, he is 
likeable, a good husband, a dutiful 
father, a good man. He would have 
made a tip-top Kaiser if only he could 
have got on a contemporary basis with 
the German people and realized that 
they should be his boss and not he 
Employed by them he might be 
useful, for they like him and he them, 
but an autocratic ruler for such a 
people as the modern Germans is an 
anachronism, and the probable fate of 
the Kaiser is to prove it so. The great 
destructive machine which he has spent 
his strength to perfect has got away 
from him, and is doing its appointed 
work of devastation. Where he will 
be, or in what case, when its wheels 
cease to turn no one can foretell. 


E. S. Martin. 


HE Public Ledger declares “ this 
is no time for mollycoddles ” 
By the way, what is considered to be 
the best time for mollycoddles? 


star. 





OUTING OF THE FAT MEN'S CLUB 


“WE ARE NOW APPROACHING 
LATEST SKYSCRAPER, 
STORIES——— 


THE 
THERE ARE FIFTY 


——COUNT THEM” 
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Peaceful Patriotism 


T what period in the evolution of 
the English language did the 
militarists secure complete monopoly 
rights in the word “patriotic”? Ac- 
cording to current customs the peace- 
ful man has no rights in the word 
“ patriotic” which the military man is 
bound to respect. The surest way to 
be accused of being unpatriotic is to 
disagree with a military man or try 
to stop an international squabble; al- 
though our warriors can advocate, in 
the name of patriotism, the most reck- 
less expenditures, the most wasteful 
campaigns and the most silly doctrines, 
and nobody has the temerity to ques- 
tion them for fear of being accused of 
not loving his country. Couldn’t we 
take the matter up to the Supreme 
Court and have a ruling as to what 
constitutes a reasonable and what an 
unreasonable patriot? Can’t we bust 
the Patriot Trust? 





” 


E. O. J. “THANK GOODNESS HIRAM HAD SENSE ENOUGH TO JUMP 

















CAUGHT WITH THE COODS 
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“GEE, TOMMY! AIN’T DAT HEAVENLY?” 


The Worst People 


(With Apologies to E. S. M.) 

ONGRESSMEN: We have never been able to deter- 
mine how much better Congress would be if it were 
not composed of a majority of lawyers who cannot make 
a living in any other way. Why, in a case like this, at- 
tempt to be over-specific? A Congressman is a Congress- 
man, and a lawyer is a lawyer. Why confuse them? They 

are confused enough, anyway. 


Efficiency Experts: There are all sorts of experts. All 
of them are bad, but we select the efficiency expert because 
he is later and therefore worse than all the others. His 
principal occupation is to convey the impression that he 
can save money. Saving money, in itself, is a process not 
tolerated by any good American. But to convey the im- 
pression that you are doing it is much worse. That is 
why the efficiency expert is such a bad man. 


Philosophers: The only possible thing to be said in 
favor of these unhappy creatures is that there are so few 
of them. The principal occupation of every philosopher is 
dodging results. His great harm consists in his power of 
deceiving cthers. No one being more useless than he is, 
he spends most of his time in an attempt to deceive others 
into the belief that he is useful. 


Musicians: What can be said of the noisiest people in 
the world more than to state their occupation? Musicians 
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RTS: we ice Re 
Aunt Kate: OH, YOU PRECIOUS DARLING! WoN’T You 
GIVE AUNTIE A KISS THIS MORNING? 

Baby: 1 SUPPOSE I'LL HAVE TO. HERE, NURSE, WASH OFF 
AUNT KATE’S MOUTH WITH THIS SOLUTION OF BORIC ACID. 





cause more sleepless nights than babies, and more mental 
and physical anguish than a permanent famine. The pos- 
sibility for harm inherent in any single musician is almost 
beyond belief. ‘When they combine—or attempt to com- 


bine—the result is something we don’t care to dwell on. 
Musicians have all the conceit and temperamental defects 
of actors, plus the capacity of making an infinite variety 
of noise. 


Why say more? 
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A TOTAL ABSTAINER 
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“wHatT! THIS PAPER SAYS WILLIE WAS MARRIED YESTERDAY” 
“+ KNEW HOW IT WOULD BE WHEN YOU HIRED THAT LADY CHAUFFEUR” 
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A Short but Interesting Conversation 


“T_ JELLO!” said Sister Kansas, raising her sun-bonneted 

head over a field of white, as she looked at Father 
Knickerbocker, who, lying in his hammock with a syphon 
and a bottle at his side, was making wry faces. “ What is 
the matter with you?” 

“T’ve had an attack of stock-exchangeitis.” 

“Why don’t you have it removed? There ought to be 
enough high-toned specialists in your vicinity, my dear 
brother, to perform an operation like that.” 

“They don’t dare,” murmured Father  Knicker- 
bocker. “ They claim that it is a necessary organ. Sister, 
you may be queer, but do me a good turn. Come in and 
nurse me. 1’m terribly lonely.” And he held up a gold piece. 

But Sister Kansas shook her head. 

“T’ve got something better than gold crops,” she laughed. 
“And besides, I wouldn’t trust an aristocratic old repro- 
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PAN-AMERICAN 


The Riddle of All the Ages 


Piet is more highly prized than 
any other metal because it has 
the great quality of being more uni- 
formly useless. Other metals fluctuate 
more or less in the degree of their use- 
fulness. Gold continues on its even 
way. 

Bricks made from clay are for 
all practical purposes more useful 
than gold. They can be made into 
houses, and nobody would attempt 
to break them off and carry them 
away. If bricks of gold were, how- 
ever, employed for this purpose, no 
house would be safe. The owner 
of the house, if he were a sound 
sleeper, would awake in the morn- 
ing to find the walls gone, himself 
the center of an irreproachable sys- 
tem of ventilation, 

Gold is like some stable people. 

It has no special accomplishments. 
Thus it never bores anyone by its | 
presence. You never hear any in- 
dividual or any nation exclaim: 
“T’m tired of having so much gold 
around,” 

Gold is the greatest financial par- 
adox in the world. Useless to sus- 
tain life, its very stability makes it 
lend itself to the most widely vary- 
ing purposes. Without it War 
would be a failure; and so, also, 
Peace. 


— of war—Safety last. 









bate iike you.” 


The Blease System of Prison 
Reform 


HOMAS MOTT OSBORNE, who 
tried a short term of one week as 

a prisoner in Auburn prison, is em- 
phatic in declaring that most prisons 
as now conducted are very bad places 





THE WIDOW’S MITE 





for men, and that the average prison 
system is adapted to make half-way- 
good men bad and bad men worse. 
Most enlightened persons who know 
the subject agree with Mr. Osborne. 
Apparently Governor Blease, of South 
Carolina, is of that mind, too. The 
papers lately recorded that he had 
pardoned twelve hundred convicts 
out of the State penitentiary of 
South Carolina, and expected to 
pardon the remaining inmates 
(about fifty) a few weeks later, 
and then turn the penitentiary into 
a State hospital. 

That is one method of prison re- 
form. Conservative ameliorators 
will hardly endorse it, but it is 
probably arguable that a bad prison, 
if it is bad enough, is worse than 
none. Good prisons are scarce, but 
it is understood that 
few. 


there are a 
The more enlightened penolo- 
gists incline nowadays to fetch aver- 
age convicts back to the soil, employ 
them in agriculture, and retire the 
old-fashioned prisons from business 
altogether. 

Meanwhile, one would like to read 
a competent report of the effect of 
the Blease system of prison reform, 
and of Bleaseism generally, on civi- 
lization in South Carolina. 


O your steamship and ocean- 
liner shopping early! 





























MODESTY 


If Things Were Reversed 


A* American Householder was 
one day quietly eating his frugal 
noonday meal in the bosom of his 
family when the bell rang and the 
maid announced that there was a 
gentleman outside who desired to 
consult with “the man of the house”. 
“Certainly,” replied the American 
Householder, cheerfully; “show him 
in. Good afternoon, sir, you are——” 
“T am the head of the Grocers’ and 
Butchers’ War Combination.” 
“Sit down. What can I 
you?” 
“T’m most unfortunately all out of 
the products I’ve been dealing in and 
want to know if you will let me have 


do for 


a few necessary things to keep body 
and soul together.” 

“Delighted. How about potatoes? 
These you see on the table are ten 
dollars apiece. Perhaps you would like 
an egg. I can thoroughly recommend 
these. They were laid by my own 
hens—only five hundred dollars a 
dozen. Try a slice of that cold roast 
beef at eighteen dollars. Let you have 
three slices—which I will cut myself— 
for fifty dollars.” 

The visitor gasped. 

“You're robbing me!” he growled. 
“T can’t afford it. It’s simply impos- 
sible for me to pay such prices.” 

The American Householder smiled 
sympathetically and said: 





A PRELIMINARY COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
BEGIN NERS 





“My dear sir, there really mustn’t 


be any quarrel between us. I love 
my country too much for that. And 
I won't be hard on you. I won't 


ask you to do more than you really 
can. Just give me all you’ve got and 
we'll call it square.” 





IRST METROPOLITAN DRUG- 

STORE PROPRIETOR: I see 

there is going to be a great scarcity of 
drugs. 

SEcoND METROPOLITAN DRUG-STORE 
Proprietor: Fortunately that doesn’t 
affect us, as we stopped carrying them 
long ago. 














PAvy GocLO 








LAWN TENNIS TERM 
SERVING TO HIS WEAKNESS 
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HEAVEN-SENT 


Business and Business Men 
Ms JOSEPH F. JOHNSON is dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce, and doesn't hesitate 
to express, in a recent article, his low opinion of our 
business men and bankers. He says: ‘“ American bank- 
ers know little of finance.” 


the business men of the United States knew little of the 


Later he “learned also that 


laws of business”. Then he goes further and rubs it in: 


We let men without special training build businesses 
without expert examination of their plans, and when 
they crash, the suffering of the community is in a way 
as great and far wider spread than when a building 
falls. 


Mr. Johnson’s remedy is to have more schools of com- 
merce. 
these things are interesting, however, and if we vigilantly 
pursue our quest we may yet find out what is really the 
matter with business, if anything. 


Maybe so, but what a terribly long process! AI 


Ellis O. Jones. 


SELDOM make a law for me; it is usually you IT am 

forcing to do something or preventing from doing 
something else. And when I do make a law for me, I feel 
very free in violating it if occasion seems to require. 


Announcement 


UR special correspondent, who will hereafter write all 
our special war despatches, leaves to-morrow morn- 
ing for the front, having had his desk moved from the 
editorial to the composing rooms to save the delay in 
transmission. He is especially qualified for his position, 
having read a life of Napoleon Bonaparte and a copy of 
the World Almanac. He also carries a safety-first type- 
writer of the most approved type. 





IN SUFFRAGE WATERS 
NOT A BITE 
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THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN 


Interview 
IS MAJESTY received me with grave courtesy. As 
I entered he had been sitting by the fire, smoking, 
as usual. 
“IT came down to ask you,” I said, “if you have any 
comment to make on the situation in Europe.” ° 
He rose swiftly, while his face flushed with indignation. 
“Only one thing,” he replied, hotly. “For a long time 
they have been calling war by the same name as "—he 
gestured in the direction of his well-known plant—“ my 
demesne. Now, sir, in view of what is happening in 
Europe, | want to ask you if you don’t think that’s a base 
libel on my own home town?” 


- the bright lexicon of the trusts, there is no such word 
as fail. Failure is impossible when one has a monopoly 
of a public necessity and can raise prices at will. 


thousand shares a day. 
represents actual business done by people who buy stocks for invest 
ment purposes, 
on a margin, pooling, pyramiding—in short, gambling. 

It seems a pity that people who are engaged in proper trans- 


A Bad Mixture 


ry lr has been stated recently that the legitimate transactions of the 
Stock Exchange are represented by the transfer of about fifteen 


This transfer of fifteen thousand shares 


Beyond it is the zone of speculation, of trading 


actions should be able to deal only through a gambling- 
house. Suppose, when we made our deposit at the bank 
some day, we should look back into the rear room and 
see all the directors playing faro. How would we like it? 


If You Please ! 


N cleaning up after this war, dear European friends, do 
not, oh, do not, plant the seeds of a new one. In 
any new divisions of the property that may be necessary, 
please fix it so that the various members of your family 
may own the farms that they are used to live on, and be 
privileged to reside on them under the laws that they 
prefer, and to continue to speak the languages they know. 
Paint the new divisions of the map the color of their 
residents. That method seems to make most for perma- 
nent harmony, and the violation of it has made, first and 
last, a terrible lot of trouble. 

















SUPERFLUOUS 


“WILL I GET EVERYTHING I PRAY FOR, MAMMA?” 

Mother (cautiously): EVERYTHING THAT’S GOOD FOR YOU, 
DEAR. 

Marjorie (disgustedly) ; OH, WHAT'S THE USE, THEN; I 
GET THAT ANYWAY, 
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“you CAN SAY WHAT YOU LIKE, HENRY, YOU AIN'T SQUARE!” 





Song of Europe . . 7 
ING a song of Europe, amt 
Highly civilized. 
lour-and-twenty nations 
Wholly hypnotized. 
When the battles open 
The bullets start to sing. 
Isn’t that a silly way 
To act for any king? 





The kings are in the background 
Issuing commands. 

The queens are in the parlor 
Per etiquette’s demands. 

The bankers in the counting-house 
\re busy multiplying. 

The common people at the front 
Are doing all the dying. 

BE. OZ. 








HERE ignorance is bliss ’tis folly Old Gentleman: PARDON ME, SIR, 


HAVE YOU SEEN MY WIFK? 
to read war extras. 


“VERY LIKELY. YOUNG AND PRETTY, ISN’T SHE?” 
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AR is our 
apology to 

the animals for 
the way we kill 





them. When 
need calls hard 
enough, man 
takes his place in his turn in the 
line to the shambles. The story 


of Europe as it comes just now is 
too much like another tale of the 
stockyards by a superheated Upton 
Sinclair. The part of an American 
citizen continues to be to sit in a chair 
where the breeze can reach him and 
read about killings. The reading is 
wonderful, but the part is not a glori- 
ous part, and one feels ashamed at 
times not to suffer more and 
struggle more when anguish and strug- 
gle on such a stupendous scale are 
going on. 

Morning, noon and night we read 
about it in our newspapers. We are 
fascinated by the story, so unreal, so 
portentous, so tremendous.. Whatever 
our work is, it becomes a routine that 
we go through with perfunctorily and 
drop when it is done to go back to the 
great war serial of which there is a 
fresh installment twice a day. This 
is “the Day” which German officers 
in wardrooms of battleships and mess- 
rooms of army headquarters have 
stood up to drink to these many years 
past. 

How is it going? 

Not yet, after forty days of fighting, 
is there any outcome that seems de- 
cisive as to the result. The furor 
Teutonicus of which we have had 


warning from Professor Richard has 
all its cylinders in action. 


The Ger- 


mans, said Dr. Richard, in the Outlook, 
“are determined to win at any cost, 
and after their victory to leave their 
enemies in such shape that they will 
never be able to disturb the peace 
again”. That expresses the underlying 
purpose of this war—the annihilation 
of all obstacles to Germany’s  su- 
premacy in Europe. What we learn 
of the proceedings in France indicates 
that it is being pressed with an energy 
altogether prodigious and _ unprece- 
dented in warfare. But there is a 
counter movement going on, not quite 
so energetic, but remarkably resolute 
and considerably effective, to leave 
the Germans in such shape that their 
neighbors in Europe may give due 
attention to the rational enjoyment of 
life. Unhappily, this involves digging 
a vast number of Germans under the 
ground, and by the accounts we get 
the preliminaries for that remedy are 
being faithfully attended to. The 
Germans have made a wonderful ad- 
vance on Paris, but they have met such 
a skillful and stubborn resistance, and 
suffered, apparently, such enormous 
losses that the question is, how many 
of them are left? What we wonder 
is, How long can they keep it up, and 
can they finish France and England 
before Russia bursts through their 
back door? 

Hereabouts, frankly enough, we hope 
they can’t, and our opinions follow our 
hopes. In spite of all the wonder of 
the German advance, the Germans 
seem to us to be in a tighter place than 
the Allies. They can stand a wonderful 
lot of killing while they last, but are 
there enough of them? The furor 
Teutonicus undoubtedly has justified 


Dr. Richard’s high opinion of it, but it 
cannot re-animate the dead. 











there war may be known in time, 
if anyone is left alive to. write 
about it, as The Great Misunderstand- 
ing. Everybody concerned in it seems 
to have misunderstood. The Kaiser, 
strong for fattening peace and strong 
in his conviction that armament would 
secure it, became the business partner 
of Herr Krupp, and gleaned his pass- 
ing profit in the making of guns. His 
motives being misunderstood, the 
neighbors got the idea that he was 
preparing for war and all stocked up 
forthwith and kept at it to the limit of 
their ability and beyond. Bismarck, a 
great deal wiser and kindlier man than, 
just now, he gets credit for being, 
misunderstood the French when he 
supposed that the defeat of 1870 would 
set easier on them if he relieved them 
of the care of Alsace and Lorraine. 
When it came to the pinch about 
Servia, the Kaiser and the war-lords 
seem to have misunderstood everybody : 
Russia in thinking she would back 
down if gruffly addressed, England 
in thinking she would grab at a 
ridiculous bribe and had no prejudice 
against infamy, Belgium in suppos- 
ing she would merely whimper when 
trampled on, all of Europe and the rest 
of mankind in entertaining the aston- 
ishing idea that the nations were more 
afraid of Russia than of the Kaiser and 
his Krupps and the furor Teutonicus. 
Was ever there so misunderstood and 
so misunderstanding a victim as the 
poor Kaiser! Our heart bleeds for 
him. One would like to help him in 
his extremity. Would he care to have 
a gallant ex-naval officer who won re- 
nown once in a tight pinch and might 
be useful at Heligoland? Take him, 
Kaiser! Take our Hobson! Entirely 
at our risk as to him, though, of course, 
at your risk as to you. And our 
great war-lord Josephus Daniels, too, 
we'd love to give you, Kaiser, except 
for that his sensitiveness about wet- 
goods might make him squeamish 
about serving a bottled fleet. He’s 
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THE NEXT MEETING OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


your kind, Kaiser! To him a fleet of 
warships is just a school of peace. 





HERE is a new Pope, and a new 
tennis champion, and just at this 
writing the Giants have “come 
back”. So there is something besides 
war going on, though one has to look 
in the back pages of the newspapers 
to find out about it. 

The new Pope, lately Cardinal della 
Chiesa, now Benedict XV, is very well 
spoken of as a man fit in piety to suc- 
ceed his predecessor, and better trained 
than he was in diplomacy and the 
affairs of this world. The College of 
Cardinals is regarded with more or 
less suspicion as a close corporation 


ROLL CALL 


with an eye to the main chance, but 
when it comes to electing a Pope it 
seems to show aptitude for its business. 
If Cardinals and Popes had always 
been what they have been latterly, 
history would have been different, 
and possibly the chapter called 
“The Reformation” might have been 
omitted, 

Popes and Cardinals, however, rep- 
resent the times they live in, and in 
spite of the unedifying state of Europe 
at the present moment, the election of 
a good Pope does stand for something 
to the credit of the times, The wars 
that are on do not necessarily mean 
that mankind is in a hopeless spiritual 
state. They are not being fought by 
bad people, but are vast and terrible 
conflicts of ideas tenaciously held by 
fairly conscientious people, all of them 
of valuable and closely related stocks. 
Such people ought not to he at war; 
they ought to be in court; but there is 


no court powerful enough to settle and 
save them by its decisions. 





HE convalescence of Mexico con- 
tinues. August faded into Sep- 
tember without any news from there 
but what was reassuring. There goes 
on, apparently, constant jockeying for 
position between Carranza and Villa, 
with our government as the next friend 
of each. Getting constitutionalism back 
on the rails is still a ticklish matter, 
but the prevalent sentiment seems to be 
that Mexico has had fighting enough, 
and that the remaining details of her 
pacification and of the land problem 
and of a new government can be 
worked out without any more popping 
of guns, 


————S 
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Almost a Surfeit of New Things 


HE season may be considered fully under way when 
Mr. John Drew makes his annual appearance at the 
Empire. This is the twenty-second year he has opened 
at that house—a rather unusual record of stability for 
an American actor and an American theatre. 

“The Prodigal Husband” is a play of contemporary 
life, or something that the authors think resembles life. 
Following the belief of his managers that Mr. Drew’s 
big personal following cares to see him only as himself 
and not in costume or disguise, he is, of course, in the dress 
of to-day. His well-wishers might justifiably insist that if 
he must have modern plays, he be given something a little 
more cogent and credible than the present effort which bears 
the names of Dario Niccodemi and Michael Morton as 
authors. 

Its hero is living separated from his wife. He is consoling 
himself with a gay life—indicated by his first appearance in 
a condition of inebriety and the fitful appearance on the scene 
of a very lurid young woman, who seems to have no dramatic 
reason for existence except to show that this Michel Giroux 
had most remarkable taste in the selection of a lady companion 
to cheer him up. From this gay existence he is more or less 
weaned by his adoption of a girl child, who, in the six years 
supposed to elapse between the first and second acts, develops 
into a very nice young girl. Then the tongue of scandal gets 
busy, with Giroux and his protégée as the targets of attack. 
By some remarkable process of reasoning, the young girl flees 
to the undivorced wife for protection, thereby effecting a re- 
conciliation which leaves the young woman without a sweet- 
heart, but the husband and wife reconciled. 


Ku a di 


HE remarkable thing about “ The Prodigal Husband” is 
the utter lack of motive for most of the things that 
happen. The result is that the audience fails utterly to be 
held by the story and the characters have nothing of reality 
about them. Even Mr. Drew’s part is difficult to understand. 
Giroux is a good deal of a bounder, abrupt, almost brutal, and 
with little charm of person. The easiest thing to understand 
is that his wife preferred to live apart from him, which makes 
it equally difficult to figure why she should come back to him 
in the last act or why the young person of the play should 
be so fond of him. Nor is it to be conceived that any 
circle of society would tolerate such an asinine sot as the 
one amusingly portrayed by Mr. Ferdinand Gottschalk. Grace 
Carlyle played the separated wife with her usual impassive 
charm, and Jessie Glendenning brought girlish sweetness and 
considerable vivacity to the réle of the adopted daughter. 
Rose Winter as Cleo, the siren, simply made everyone won- 
der why. 
Mr. Drew is the real attraction in anything he undertakes, 





but it is to be regretted that something less crude in the way 
of play construction than “ The Prodigal Husband” could not 
be found for his this season’s employment. 


SV SY YD 


BOUT Cordelia Blossom as she was pictured in the widely 
read George Randolph Chester stories there was an 
air of credibility. As realized in the flesh by Louise Dresser 
she was an utter impossibility. This was true of the other 
impersonations of Mr. Chester’s characters in the play that he 
and Lillian Chester have made from his clever stories. Mr. 
Burr McIntosh comes nearer to expectation in his depiction of 
Colonel Watterson Blossom, even if he does rob that reserved 
and dignified Southern gentleman of some of his distinction in 
broadening him for stage purposes. 
“Cordelia Blossom” is quite amusing, although not an 
expert transference of a book to the stage. And its cast is 
chosen with very little regard to ability to reproduce character. 


Se <8 


F one had never seen a Hippodrome show 
the effect of “Wars of the World” 

would be to dazzle and stun as Hippodrome 
shows are expected. By comparison with pre- 
vious efforts this season’s offering at the big 
amusement place seems to be lacking in the 
things that are characteristic 
of the place. It has never %) 
been strong in plots, but a ' 
hitherto there has been some kind of a thread 
on which the various pictures were strung to 
give them an excuse for existence. In “The 
Wars of the World” we have only a series of spectacles, 
none of them having any connection with the others. Some 
of the features, notably the Abbey in the Forest at the time of 
the Crusaders and the scene at Versailles, are quite up to 
the Hippodrome standard, but the ballets are nothing like as 
effective as some of the earlier ones. The naval scenes are 
good expositions of what can be done with a big stage backed 
up by modern mechanics and lighting, but they don’t seem 
to get anywhere. 

Of course everyone goes to the Hippodrome at least once 
every season. It’s the Hippodrome’s own fault that it has 
made us exacting of newer and bigger thrills every year. And 
that it has not exceeded its own former accomplishments 
doesn’t mean that the regulars and occasionals should not see 
“Wars of the World”. 




















Kitty: GRACIOUS, I THOUGHT IT WAS A RATTLE- 
SNAKE! WHAT ARE YOU DOING WITH’ BABY’S 
RATTLE ? 

“it’s A DANGER SIGNAL SO WHEN I GO AROUND A 
CORNER I WON’T BE SMASHED IN A _ REAR-END 
COLLISION.” 
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“ THE 


HERE'S a lot of fun in “ The Beauti- 
ful Adventure”. It comes from 


Paris, and some of its situations and 
some of its fun would not have been 
considered allowable on the American 


stage at a time well within the recollec- 
tion of not aged theatregoers. But other 
times other standards, and in the present 
case the dangerous places are handled 
skillfully. 

The French authors are MM. De Filers 
and De Callivet and the adapter is 
George Egerton. For sensitive ‘ears it 
could be wished that the adapter had a 
better knowledge of correct English. We 
don’t expect literary faultlessness on our 
stage, but we should at least be spared 


WOMAN THOU GAVEST ME” 


repetitions of the incorrect use of “ one 
another ’ and similar mistakes. 

The cast is a large one with the inter- 
est centering in Ann Murdock as a 
French girl who leaves her prospective 
bridegroom, played by Mr. Ernest Law- 
ford, to elope with an earlier sweetheart 
in the person of Mr. Charles Cherry, 
these last rounding up under the protec- 
tion of the girl's grandmother, portrayed 
by Mrs. Whiffen. The last-named plays 
the old French lady with all her cus- 
tomary charm and with a vigor which 
should contradict the report that this is 
to be her last impersonation before her 
final retirement from the stage. Ann 
Murdock is delightful in the girlish epi- 
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sodes, but needs a little better control 
of her methods of expression. Mr. 
Cherry, as the successful lover, was en- 
tirely credible, although at no time could 
he be charged with over-demonstrative-- 
ness. Mr. Ernest Lawford’s delivery of 
his lines is always a joy in an era of 
indistinctness, and as the groom who was 
left at the church and in the subsequent 
scenes was chief contributor to the laugh- 
ing possibilities of the play. 

It is to be hoped that by now: some one 
has got at the miles of unnecessary talk 
in “The Beautiful Adventure” with a 
pruning shears and thereby given it a 
chance to become one of the season’s 
successes, Metcalfe. 








| CONFIDENTIAL 3% Guipe 





Candler.—* On Trial.” An unusual play 
in the method of telling its story. The plot 
is not remarkable, but it is unfolded in an ab- 
sorbing way which holds the attention closely. 

Casino.—Fritzi Scheff in ‘“ Pretty Miss 


Smith”. Notice later. 
Century Opera House.—‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’? and “Carmen” on alternate evenings. 


Cohan’s.—“ It Pays to Advertise,’ by Roi 
eer Megrue and Walter Hackett. Notice 
ater. 

Comedy.—* The Modern Girl,’’ by Marian 
Fairfax and Ruth C. Mitchell. Notice later. 

Cort.— Under Cover,” by Mr. Roi Cooper 
Megrue. A polite melodrama dealing with the 
methods of the United States Customs Serv- 
ice. Full of exciting episodes and well staged. 

Eltinge-—“ Innocent,” by Mr. George 
Broadhurst. Notice later. 

Empire.—Mr. John Drew in “ The Prodigal 
Husband”. See above. 

Fulton.—“ Twin Beds,” by Margaret Mayo. 
A farcical demonstration of the humorous 
possibilities of the modern apartment house. 

Gaiety.—* Cordelia Blossom,” by George 
Randolph Chester and Lillian Chester. See 
above. 

Globe.—* Cabiria.”” The most _ elaborate 
of the moving pictures, with wonderful effects. 
A story of Carthage by D’Annunzio. 

Hippodrome.—‘ The Wars of the World.” 
See above. 

Hudsom—“* The Dummy,’ 
O’Higgins and Harriet Ford. 
of kidnapping, absorbing in 
well acted. 


* by Harvey J. 
A melodrama 
interest and 


Knickerbocker.—‘ The Girl from Utah.” 
Musical show of the usual London type 
Americanized somewhat by the services of 
Donald Brian, Joseph Cawthorn and dainty 
Julia Sanderson. 


Lyceum.—“ The Beautiful Adventure,” by 
the authors of ‘‘ Love Watches”. See above. 
Lyric.—‘ Peg o’ My Heart.” The inter- 


esting adventures of the clever Irish-Amer- 
ican girl breaking her way into the affections 
of her English relatives. 
Manhattan Opera House.—‘ The 
the Rosary.” Yotice later. 
Marine Elliott’s—“‘ The Bludgeon,” by 
Mr. Paul Armstrong. Notice later. 
Republic.—* The High Cost of Loving.” 
A farce adapted from the German_for the 
purpose of introducing Mr. Lew Fields to 
the legitimate stage. Quite funny in a rather 
rough-house way. 
Shubert.—“ Miss Daisy,” by 
Bartholomae and Hein. Notice later. 
Thirty-ninth Street.—‘ The Third Party,” 
adapted by Mr. Mark Swan. Fairly amusing 
farce of the gay-husband-and-jealous-wife 


Story of 


Messrs. 


school. 

Winter Garden.—“ The Passing Show of 
1914." Wholesale display of chorus girls, 
dancing, light music, gorgeous costumes, 


scenery and all the things that are supposed 
to please the many. 
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Letters of a Japanese School-boy 


Civilized Warfare 


To Editor “ Life Review” who print 
news about civiligation and other 
jokes ps 

EAR SIR:— 

Hon. Kamo Mackenzeki, cele- 
brated peace congressman, have just 
escaped back from The Hague on one 
Zeppelin airship, employed while doing 
so to drop bombs ir'to orphan asylums, 
hospitals, nursuries'and other danger- 
ous Belgian positions. Hon. Kamo 
explan how Hon. Zeppelin are doing 
great work for Peace because nearly 
every village where he pass over are 
now filled with square stones bearing 
Hague trade-mark “rest in Peace ”— 
also considerable doves has been sculp- 
tured there. 

“Tt beat Hon. Devil,” report this 
Mackenzeki, who understand how to 
swear in American, “how civilization 
are advancing in Europe.” 

“Tf he advance much further,” I 
report like a gun, “nothing can remain 
except widows, ill-feeling and other 
landmarks.” 

“While residing in that Hague,” he 
resum, “I attempt to do everything 
possible for Peace. I make consider- 
able Bryan eloquence, but could not 
hear my beautiful words speaking be- 
cause of several cannons shooting into 
my window. Such speeches would do 
much good if they could. How- 
everly. ‘is 

“ Howeverly?” I express with Ber- 
nard Pshaw eyebrows. 

“ Howeverly,” he say it, “ since pass- 
ing over Europe in that explosive 
balloon, I am conclusive that it will 
be just as better for me & Hon. Car- 
negie to permit War to go ahead and 
enjoy himself. War are no longer 
hellish. It are like Strauss music, 
deliciously sickening to see and listen 
at, but completely scientific, there- 
fore valuable for human race.” 

“How can human race enjoy this 
improvement when they are entirely 
removed off?” I ask to know. 

“You are talking garbage,” snuggest 
this Japanese Thinker with thoughtful 
nose. ‘“ Anybody observing this war 
can see what it do for development of 





brains, kindness and socialism. It are 
such a Christian war that Japan feel 
ashamed to be commixt into it. If 
China should join this shooting match 
I should feel alarmed, because there 
would be no more heathens left and 
complete butchery must follow.” 
“Are murder by machinery more 
humanitarium than _ old-fashioned 
spearjab?” is next question for me. 
“Undoubtlessly,” he tell. “ Vandal 
conquest of Rome were disgustly ex- 
hibition of murder by hand. German 
conquest of Paris are unspiring picture 
of what culture can accomplish for a 
nation in 200000000 years. Nation 
what produced Wagner also incubated 
Wilhelm. Both are musical geniuses 
what can show the world the beauty 
of bloodshad while playing on brass. 
See how much more pleasant it are to 
die for home and country than it were 
in dark & ignoramulous days when 
Tartar gentlemen walked out of China 
to teach their beautiful religion with 
axes and stinkpots! Heathens when 





Chris- 


they fight merely show hate. 
tians show patriotism.” 

“In warfare both are good ways to 
know,” I snuggest diplomattishly. 

“ Perhapsly,” he say further. “ Di- 
plomacy, peace conferences, cruelty to 
animals, international laws, aviation, 
etc have been invented by Professors 
to add comfort to barbarism. Where 
armies in darker % of middle ages 
murdered enemies by pouring hottish 
lead down collars soldiers can now 
fire that lead from guns at rate of 
100000000 deaths per instant. Think 
of how much more refined it is to 
have bowels tore out with Maxim gun 
than to get this surgery from disgustly 
swords like Cesar done! In former 
generation of age war were great in- 
convenience to women and children, 
left destitute from dead parentage. 
But science have made that different. 
Think of how cheerful widow and her 
34 orphans must feel while warming 
her hands from her burning home to 
know that her husband was killed from 
rapid fire gun by gentleman wearing 
telescopic goggles who came in an 
armored ottomobile! ” 

“This must make suffering much 

(Continued on page 503.) 
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THE CUP OF FORGETFULNESS 
Bacchus: 11's FUNNY WE CAN’T REMEMBER ANYTHING ABOUT LAST 


NIGHT, AND WE ONLY DRANK WATER 
IT’S THAT WAITRESS HEBE’S FAULT—I ORDERED 


Silenus: 


AND SHE BROUGHT “ LETHE” 


‘ 


‘ LITHIA” 
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Householder: 1M SORRY TO DISAPPOINT YOU AFTER ALL YOUR TROUBLE, BUT WE'VE JUST MOVED IN 
AND WE HAVEN’T THE REMOTEST IDEA WHERE ANY OF OUR VALUABLES ARE 


Famine 
| AM the skeleton in every nation’s closet. I hide myself 
in the dark recesses behind the silent uniforms sway- 
ing in the dark. While the guests make merry and the 
householders ply them with viands at the friendly board, I 
bide my time. 

But when the alarms sound and the guests go out to 
kill, then I start forth in the gray shadows of early morn- 
ing. With my thin wand I touch the cornfields and watch 
them wither. 

And as the sun shines on, battlefields my day of triumph 
comes. No longer afraid to show my hollow face, I stalk 
through village and city, laying my rattling hands on 
mother and wife and babe. 

My comrade, War, true to his eternal promise, has given 
me the entry to all societies. 


b jpn) wanted for a long term of years; building 
out of date, but can be made comfortable and home 
like. Terms nominal. Apply, The Hague, Palace of Peace, 
Carnegie. 











eave © COLD 


YACHTING TERM 
FOOTING FAST FOR THE BUOY 
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“OH, JOHN! ISN’T THERE SOMETHING ABOUT ONE’S TAKING 
THE BULL BY THE HORNS?” 





It’s Only How You Look at It 


HE marriage laws having, by mutual consent, all been 
abandoned and free love established, the children 
became the property of the State. 

A few people, however, still insisted upon getting mar- 
ried, thus evoking the following editorial in the most re- 
spectable morning papers: 

There seems to be no doubt, from the statistics pre- 
sented by the authorities, that the number of marriages has 
been increasing to an alarming extent within a compara- 
tively recent period. Jt is with profound regret, but a 
stern sense of public duty, that we feel obliged to chronicle 
this fact. An occasional marriage here and there is to be 
expected in the still unsettled state of society and would 
not be the cause for any remark, but during the last month 
in this country alone there have been nearly one hundred. 

If this increase keeps up, what is to be the outcome? 
Our news columns already have noted a very significant 
incident the other day in which a child had been secreted 
by its parents, and was caught in the act of saying “ papa”! 
One of the parents—we believe the female—was audacious 
enough to state publicly that she wished to take care of 
the child herself. Will this reversion to type, we wonder, 
become still more common? We shall soon, doubtless, ex- 
pect to have among us a class of lawyers who will subsist 
by defending marriages in the courts. 

We are no pessimists. We still believe in the spirit and 
institutions of our people. In pointing out this threatened 
danger, we desire to be recorded as of the settled convic- 
tion that the bulwark of our nation will still remain true 
to our most cherished ideals. 


IVE your conscience the third degree occasionally. 
False alarms will happen in the best of consciences. 





core See 














“ ABOUT VAT ARE YOU SO HEARTILY LAUGHING, HANS?” 
“tsH! I AM AT POOR OLD FRITZ LAUGHING. HE ISS MIT 
MY VIFE ELOPING.” 





Secretary Bryan is in danger of becoming an experi- 
enced and seasoned diplomatist— Springfield Republican. 
Ww don’t believe it. Mr. Bryan may have his faults, 

but he knows better than that. For one thing, he 
would have to abandon grapejuice. 
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“SEEING FATHER” 
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Father: GEORGE, TAKE THE OLD CAR TO-NIGHT; WEAR OUT THE OLD THINGS FIRST IS MY MOTTO. 
“THEN WHY DON’T YOU GO, FATHER?” 


Modernity 


HOUGH I speak with the tongue of men and angels 
and have not modernity, I am no longer justified in 
the court of last resort. Modernity considers not wisdom, 
nor custom, nor fundamentals, nor decency, but only that 
which appears to be something new. “There is, under 
the sun, nothing new,” saith the Preacher, but modernity 
declareth that this is of no avail provided the old be suffi- 
ciently disguised in decadent costumes to deceive the 
passer-by. 

There be many illusions which among the highbrows 
appear of consequence, but the greatest of these is mod- 
ernity, 

Quite Damp 
OKUS: I never knew such a wet blanket as Flubdub. 


Pokus: That's right. If that fellow should jump 
from the frying-pan into the fire he would put the fire out. 


News of the Day 
(As It Ought To Be.) 


IGHTEEN food barons, who had made a corner in 
food products, were confined on Bedloe’s Island with 
nothing but bread and water. 
The newspapers decided upon an agreement to publish 
nothing but official war despatches. 
Mr. Hearst announced that he would not run for 
Senator on account of respect he had for the Senate. 


IGHER prices raise the cost of living, which makes 
the laboring man dissatisfied, which causes higher 
wages, which increases cost of production, which makes 
higher prices, which raises the cost of living, which makes 
the laboring man dissatisfied, and so on, world without end, 
and nobody able to bring the forces into stable equilibrium. 
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Our Class in Modern 


Journalism 


“PF EFORE beginning the regular les- 

son this morning it may be well 
for us to review our work, so I will 
ask every boy and girl to pay strict 
attention. First, then, what is a news- 
paper?” 

(No answer.) 

“T repeat. Can anyone give me the 
definition of a newspaper?” 

Pupit: Nobody knows. 

“That is correct. At first it was 
declared that a newspaper was a ve- 
hicle for publishing the news, but this 
was found to be incorrect. Then it 
was decided that nobody could tell 
what a newspaper was for. It is a 
great pleasure to see that you all re- 
member our past work. The next ques- 
tion is: In what language are our 
newspapers written?” 

(No answer.) 

“T repeat. In what language are our 
newspapers published? Can any bright 
boy answer?” 

Purit: Nobody knows. 

“Very fine. It is delightful to 
think that you all remember so well 
our previous lessons. For the bene- 
fit of some of our newcomers, I 
will explain that the first answer 
to this question was that our papers 
were written in English. Samples 
of our metropolitan papers having 
been submitted for examination, how- 
ever, it was decided that this was not 
so, the real language not being deter- 
mined. Now, my dear children, the 
next question is very much more im- 
portant and complicated, and you must 
sit up and pay strict attention to me. 
Remember that if you are naughty, 
your punishment will be to read one 
installment of F. P. A. in the New 
York Tribune. Now the question is 
this: 

“Newspapers employ most of their 
space with murders, ‘fashions, society 


gossip, comic pictures, theatrical chat. 


and baseball games, because they have 
discovered that the sillier and more 
vulgar their tone, the more papers 
they can sell. In view of this unques- 
tioned fact, why do they ever publish, 
even in garbled form, incomplete ac- 
counts of important things that really 


_ire 


happen, such as glimpses of treaties, 
new discoveries, etc.?” 

(No answer.) 

“T will not repeat the question. I 
am rather exhausted myself this morn- 
ing, having read nearly half of a liter- 
ary editorial in the Evening Post— 
but—what is the answer? Remember, 
this is a review.” 

Bricut Puri: Nobody knows. 

“Good! That is correct, and the 
same conclusion that we arrived at in 
our original lesson. The class will 
now be dismissed for the day, after 
joining in the refrain from that fa- 
mous hymn so often used by the Con- 
gressional Record— 

“* Nobody knows.’” 





Ar this war we may get an 
incursion of Germans, if there 
are any left. They may prefer to take 
chances with a country whose govern- 
mental nerves are not yet affected by 
the Slav Peril and which declines to be 


‘rattled by the Yellow Peril even as in- 


dustriously expounded by Captain 


Hobson. 





A Distracted Bard 


WOOED her in iambic feet, 
In flowing measures anapestic; 
I sang her praises, called her sweet, 
In dactyls dainty yet majestic. 
I tuned a choriambic lyre, 
And hymned her till my throat was 
choky ; 
I told her of love’s ardent fire 
In lines where danced the tripping 
trochee. 


Then the grave spondee I essayed, 
Yet in it made my passion graphic; 
Last I besought the cruel maid 
In many an adoring sapphic, 
Behold the climax of my woes! 


My eyes with tears of sorrow 
glisten ; 
She writes: “If you'll come down to 
prose 
Perhaps” —’tis underscored—“ I'll 
listen!” 


Clinton Scollard. 


HE Panama Exposition—Just-As- 
Good-As Europe. 
{MDM A QA 


Cie 
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WHAT THEY HAVE NOT 


CLEAR CONSCIENCE! 


The Three on the Left: YLL BET THAT FELLOW HAS A {sovxp LIVER! 


OLD-FASHIONED WIFE! 
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Lady Godiva 


Dick ‘Turpin 


HAD THEY LIVED TO-DAY 
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“ George,” said the wife to her gener- 
ally unappreciative husband, “how do 
you like my new hat?” 

“Well, my dear,” said George, with 
great candor, “ to tell you the truth ie 

“Stop right there, George! If you’re 
going to talk that way about it, I don’t 
want to know.”—lI/deas. 


Equality of Sex 

There is a little girl in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, who, like many of her 
sex, resents the imputation that the 
feminine mind is not so strong as the 
masculine. 

One day her mother remarked on the 
apparent lack of intelligence in a hen. 

“* You can’t teach a hen anything,” she 
said. ‘“ They have done more harm to 
the garden than a drove of cattle would. 








Useful Information 


Soon after Tommie Fletcher’s teacher 
had introduced her class in language to 
the ditto mark, Tommie went to visit his 
aunt. While away he wrote the follow- 
ing letter to his father. 

Dear FATHER: 

I hope you are well 

° ** plese 
sister “ “ 

“ce “ Rob iti “ce 
grandmother is well. 
wish you were here. 
mother was “ 
sister * .* 
“ * BS meee 
grandmother was here. 
you would send me _ some 
money. 
Your loving son, Tom. 
—Everybody’s. 


A Cheerful Outlook 


Lapy (engaging a page boy): 
how soon can you come? 
Pace (readily): At once, mum. 


Well, 





You can teach a cat, a dog or a pig 
something, but a hen—never! ” 
“H’m!” exclaimed the child, indig- 


‘ HOWDY, jJuDGE! 
nantly. “I think they know as much as 


To Judge (convicted of accepting bribe): 

GLAD TO SEE YoU. 1’ 
CHAP YOU SENT UP FOR FIVE YEARS FOR STEAL- 
the roosters! ’’—Youth’s Companion. ; ING A LOAF OF BREAD 


Lavy: But surely your present mis- 
tress won’t like that. 

Pace (brightly): Oh, yes, she will, 
mum! She’ll be only too glad to get rid 
of me.—London Opinion. 


IM THE 
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The new Hup is rallying all 
the old friends. 


And they, in turn, are bringing 
in a host of new ones. 


Why should it not be so? 


So much for so little not even 
this plant has ever produced 
before. 


Hupp MotorCarCo., Detroit 


Price, $1200 f. 0. b. Detroit 
In Canada, $1400 f.0.b. Windsor 





Nineteen 
Fifteen 
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“T SAW SOME AWFULLY ATTRACTIVE APARTMENTS TO LET IN 
THE CITY TO-DAY, ISABEL, ON THE LOVELIEST ASPHALT STREET 
WITH BEAUTIFUL CEMENT SIDEWALKS” 
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Ridin Rhymed Reviews Th t 
ruage to da 
visit his “> 
follow- The Precipice H lthful | 
(By Elia W. Peatie. Houghton, Mif- eda : 
flin Co.) é 
FFICIENT, eager, cheerful Kate Gl : 
Announced, “I mean to work! OW j 
I'd rather % ' 
Support myself than vegetate After all, there’s no se- | 
In Silvertree with Tyrant Father.” cret about a fine com- 
So, facing life with honest eyes, plexion. 
iene a One word expresses it 
j “ce ” 
Ton Her sinful slums and children-beat- aad PALMOLIVE. 
a 
mys. or In Palmolive Soap two mill- 
Within the County known as Cook ion women find Palm and Olive 
She chummed with people bright Oils—natural aids to beauty 
Well, and human ;— employed by women for over 
: And here this most delightful book three thousand years. 
“ ite. Displays remarkable acumen, ; 
aa Cleanses, soothes, beautifies 
e will, Depicting certain wedded pairs and invigorates the tenderest 
get rid And single souls, mature or youth- akin More chan mere soap. 
ful,— 
> Their virtues, faults and love affairs,— Price 15 cents a cake 
all the princi 


reams Building 


t apply to Livy 


——<———l 


In graceful language, wise and truth- 
ful. 


Beneath the Colorado pines 
Kate’s heart was won by Mr. Wan- 
der, 
A man of might who managed mines 


Palmolive 


Palmolive Cream 





HAM OTD UREN 


Palmolive Shampoo 








Among the mountains ’way out 
yonder. cleanses the scalp and keeps 
the hair lustrous and healthy. 


Rinses easily. Leaves the hair 


A little applied before retir- 
ing—a “fingertipful” rubbed 
into the skin after the use of 





Yet could our Kate, in conscience, 


=. Palmolive Soap—and nature soft and tractable. Price 50 
The President, with praise un- d ie vet Pine TO canto ottite 
bounded, pan ae Caen _— ‘ 


Had designated her to head 


The. Ciliiets Barvece, tae THREEFOLD SAMPLE OFFER—Liberal cake of Palmolive, bottle of 


Shampoo and tube of Cream, packed in neat sample package, all mailed 


7 founded ; on receipt of five two-cent stamps. 
a 
—t And Wander wouldn’t come away 
= 
= And quit his work to dance attend- B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Inc. 
ance, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
So Kate felt forced to answer, Conndion Fectory: B. J. Johnsen Seep 
“ Nay ”.— Company, Limited 


She had to keep her independence. 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 











EXOLOGY 


(/llustrated ) 
by William H. Walling, A. M,, M. D., imparts in a clear, 
wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 











But on a Precipice the two 
Convening, said, “ What folly this 


’Tis grand to think of Jack and Jill 
Though bound yet free, and equal 





Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Iimpart to Ilis Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
All in one volume, Illustrated. $2.00 postpaid. 


Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 
Puritan Pub. Co., 


797 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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Technical Auto Magazi: 
me! of valuable information. 
GHAU 8,619 Butler Bd. oO. 


is!— - 
Because we've different jobs to do, 
Abjuring human ties and blisses! 


“T love, you love; so let’s agree 
To marry; waiving ‘but’ and 
‘whether ’, 
We'll tread the paths our faiths decree 
And some fine day they’ll run to- 
gether.” 


partners! 
But how about the babies ?—will 
They give them up to kindergart- 
ners? 
Arthur Guiterman. 


XTRAVAGANCE—Buying a large 
assortment of hats for a boy who 
would much prefer to wear none at all. 
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Wi 
Hic Jacet Bones 
Tobacco that won’t bite ; F 
Non-bilious beer ; 
A high-ball served just right; Fas 
A boutonniére ; 
A night off now and then Fa 


With cards, live coals, 
Some cozy den, 

And some good souls; 
A club or two—the Lambs oom : . he 

‘Or Wolves or Cubs  \ et : 7 An 
Or Crabs or Clams, ; 9 \ i 

Just so they’re Clubs; 
Clothes half-way neat ; ; 

Clean linen and a bath; P . 
A flier in the Street EGYPTIAN 


And—aftermath 


“Some I O U's; f Th 
First nights at plays; 

Some dreams; some blues; Ar 
Some very rainy days; a 


Some fleshly ills; 
pepo d ee of God; i ; Plain End or (Oks 2 Tip 


Some chills; some pills; 
Six feet of sod. = 
Some graven stones TI 
To weight him down, i : 
Hic Jacet Bones, 
Man About Town. 
—James W. Foley, in Century. 


He 











Special Inducements 


“What do you want with all those Hi 
hammocks and phonograph records and 
fancy groceries?” asked the storekeeper. 
“Going to have summer boarders?” 

“No,” replied Farmer Corntossel. “I D 
wouldn’t waste all them on summer 
boarders. I’m tryin’ to make the place 
attractive enough to persuade a_ few 
farmhands to linger around an’ help me 
out with the wheat crop.” “I 

—Kansas City Journal. 


A teaspoonful of Abbott’s Bitters with your Grape Fruit 
makes an ideal appetizing tonic. Sample of bitters by mail, 
25 cts. in stamps. C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 





Circular Evolution 
“ Jim ”—errand-boy. 
“ James ’’—office-boy. 
“ Brown ’’—clerk. 
“Mr. Brown ”—head clerk. 
“Brown ”"—junior member of the firm. 
“ James "—son-in-law of head of firm. 
“Jim ”—head of the firm and power Sian: Well, 0 eed bes tic ee en 


on the street.—St. Louis Mirror. : A Good Nip in a corner, and one looks bored to death, 


the other is Johnson.—London Opinion. 
Comfort Without Extravagance, Hotel Woodstock, New York. 














Jinks: What sort of a chap is John- 
son? 





Ouch! To have one’s expectations | ie oy 
Argument Closed so rudely shattered when almost at the 


: all ie 
_ Jackson and Johnson are not now on | point of realization! 


speaking terms. ‘It all arose as the re- | And the ragged gentleman of the 


sult of an argument which required some | road knew a good whiskey when he 
mental calculation, sation a 
saw it, tco. 


“T tell you,” said Jackson, “that you ’ 
are altogether wrong in your conclu- When | 
sions.” you arato | 

“Pardon me, but I am not,” replied want Ag 
Johnson. ‘ _ EXTRA FINE 

: ‘ drink 

“ , y ; ; ?” al- 

Didn't I go to school, stupid?” al ask for WHISKEY 
most roared his opponent. 


“Yes,” was the calm reply, “and you and then make sure you get it. 


came back stupid."—Tit-Bits. If your dealer hasn’t Old Saratoga in 


| stock write us and- we will see that you are 
supplied. 
A Scor of Peebles said to his friend Rossk: ss : 
sskam, Gerstley & Co., Phi'adelphia 
MacAndrew: “Mac, I hear ye have - . ‘ = 
fallen in love wi’ bonny Kate McAllister.” —— 


“Weel, Sanders,” Mac replied, “I wis FOR oF BRAINS 
near—verra near—daein’ it; but the bit 
lassie had nae siller, so I said to maself, AGARS 
‘Mac, be a mon.’ And I wi 











wis a mon, 


and noo I jist pass her by.”—Argonaut. | “MADE AT KEY wesT.— ; PROFIT SHARING 
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Words of Wisdom 


T’S surely very foolish to bear the 
ills of life 
Without a soul to share them,a sweet 
and loving wife— 
“ Ask the man who owns one.” 


Each year you wait is so much loss; 
you are not growing young; 
Far better pop the question that 
trembles on the tongue— 
“ Eventually—why not now?” 


Among the maidens charming there’s 
one awaiting you, 
Her heart is worth the winning, her 
soul is kind and true— 
“oorss J pure.” 
The single life is cheaper, a fact I 
don’t dispute, 
And married life brings worry that 
sometimes grows acute— 
“Costs a little more than 
others—worth it.” 


The wife will make a sunny home, 
dispel each cloud of gloom, 
Her loving labor lightens and brightens 
every room— 
“Chases dirt.” 


Don’t think your life is all complete 
and shun the wedding-ring, 

You may be overlooking the most im- 
portant thing— 

“Have you a little fairy in your home?” 


The best binder for life 
is a wedding ring. 
The next best is the 


one you see here, the 
price of which is 





One Dollar 


Address Lire, 
17 West 31st Street, New York 


The binder is black cloth with gold ietter- 





ing, and will hold twenty-six copies. 











B d, 
but not Bell-owned. ‘ 


23.5% 
Exchanges Bell-owned. 


What the Telephone Map Shows 





10.5% 
Exchanges not Bell- 


9.2% 
Places served by 
owned or connected. 


two companies, 


bE dot on the map marks a town where there is a telephone exchange, 
the same sized dot being used for a large city as for a small village. Some 


of these exchanges are owned by the Associated Bell companies and some by 
independent companies. Where joined together in one system they meet the 
needs of each community and, with their suburban lines, reach 70,000 places 


and over 8,000,000 subscribers. 


The pyramids show that only a minority 
of the exchanges are Bell-owned, and that 
the greater majority of the exchanges are 
owned by independent companies and 
connected with the Bell System. 


At comparatively few points are there 
two telephone companies, and there are 
comparatively few exchanges, chiefly rural, 


| which do not have outside connections. 





One Policy 


other blessings vanish, since 


When 


faithful love remains, 
This is the priceless pearl man seeks, 
despising other gains— 
“He won't be happy till he gets it.” 
The moral is so evident, no further 
shall I preach ; 
Just let me put in one short word the 
lesson I would teach: 
Uneeda! 
Tudor Jenks. 


One System 


The recent agreement between the 
Attorney General of the United States and 
the Bell System will facilitate connections 
between all telephone subscribers regard- 
less of who owns the exchanges. 


Over 8,000 different telephone companies 
have already connected their exchanges to 
provide universal service for the whole 
country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





AN AUTOMATIC COUPLER 
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AUTUMN IN THE 
LAND OF THE SKY 


* ESTERN North Carolina brings the 
rare deep enjoyment of a_ bracing 
climate; of golfing, riding, driving 
and motoring along the mountain 

ranges; of smart social life at club, hotel 


and cottage. 


Eighty peaks over 5,000 feet 
high, glorious with changing Autumn _ foliage. 


Only 


twenty-four hours from East, South and Middle West 
with through service over the rails of 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Premer Carrier of the South 


Literature full of facts and pictures sent upon application to 
any representative of Southern Railway or Connecting Lines. 


Our National Weariness 

ie a pity the American people are 

all so tired! We are all, it appears, 
on the verge of a nervous breakdown 
and are only saved (when we are 
saved) by an occasional lull in busi- 
ness or the approach of Lent. Some- 
thing ought to be done about it or the 
country will go to the dogs. 

The children are so tired that many 
of them can’t go to school and must be 
kept out in the fresh air or in a steam- 
heated house. They haven’t time for 
their lessons because they must play 
some time; and they haven’t time to 
play because of their lessons. And 
what with their dancing lessons and 
music and little tea parties they don’t 
begin to eat and sleep as they should. 

The mothers are tired; so tired that 
no one should expect them to do any- 
thing but be mothers. And yet they 
are too tired and have too little time 
for that. The young people are tired, 
with dancing or tennis or settlement 
work or ‘studying a profession, it mat- 
ters not what, but they are all on the 
verge of exhaustion. 

The servants are tired; the clerks 
are tired; the office-boy is tired; the 
President is tired; the reformers are 
tired; even the suffragettes are weary, 
and the business man—he is the tired- 
est of all. 

This weariness is bad, not only in 
and of itself, but because as it leaves 
one person it attacks another. It is, 
like energy, eternally conserved. The 
chorus girl exhausts herself banishing 
the weariness of the business man; 
the business man exhausts himself 











banishing the fatigue-inducing activi- 
ties of his wife. The wife wears her- 
self out struggling with servants or 
playing cards or attending meetings, 
or. whatever it is she does. The 
daughter exhausts herself in society or 
at the settlement, and the settlement 
people exhaust themselves working for 
a living which it seems they don’t get. 

The only people who seem not to be 
tired and to find life worth living are 
the babies. One small one can reduce 
to a pulp a large household, and come 
up smiling. Because of that he’s the 
great national excuse. Is it possible 
that our babies are our only true 
sportsmen—the only ones of us who 
can stand up like men and take what 
the day brings, and wake up ready for 
it each day? 

There was a _ serious consultation 





Herbert 


lareyton 


London Cigarettes 





A 2 Quarter 





Herbert Tareyton London Smoking Mixture 
%4 Pound SO? Sample upon request. Herbert- 
Tareyton S8Wesi 45° Street New York.= 
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“ DEVISE NOT EVIL AGAINST THY NEIGH- 
BOR, SEEING HE DWELLETH SECURELY BY 
THEE.”—Prov. 3: 20. 


among physicians the other day. A 
lady was ill. She was on the verge 
of a nervous breakdown. They 
couldn’t find out what caused it. She 
hadn’t any baby—didn’t go into society 
much—tried not to overtire herself— 
rested in bed half the day—could in no 
way account for her condition. At 
last, by judicious questioning, it was 
brought out that she sometimes painted 
in water-colors. Gently but firmly 
the physicians told her that she must 
never do it again. But, in spite of 
that, she is recovering but slowly, 
though she is taking a complete rest. 

It is a pity that only babies and a 
person not to be mentioned in polite 
society are immune to fatigue, and that 
the one so constantly raises the other! 
If all of us were as untiring, just think 
what we could get done in the course 
of a year! 

Hattie Lee MacAlister. 
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A War without a Name 


OLLOWING are some suggestions 

for names for the war in Europe, 

so gigantic that no name appears as yet 
big enough to cover it: 


The European War. 

The War of 1914. 

The War of the Triple Entente. 

Emperor William’s War. 

The Slav-Teuton War. 

The World War. 

The War of the Nations. 

The Anglo-Franco-Russian-German 
War. 

The War of the European Powers. 

The Great Conflict. 

The War. 

The Last War. 








Evans’ 


INDIA PALE 


“Ale 
tout 


ENOUGH SAID 













Letters of a Japanese School-boy 
Civilized Warfare 
(Continued from page 492.) 


less,” I  agnosticate. “ Perhapsly 
science have done considerable to make 
widows & orphans less hungry when 
starved?” 

“Little if nothing have been accom- 
plished in that direction,” Hon. Kamo 
describe. “While Professors is busy 
thinking how to make death they can- 
not be expected to bother busy brains 
about small things like life.” 

I stand gast for this phenomenal. 

“Germany, land of cultivature & in- 
tellectual,” resum on this Mackenzeki 
man, “are teaching world how refined 
it has become since cave-man ages. 
Soldiers are now mowed down by 
patent harvesters, cities are burned 
down by gasoline, Red Cross nurses 
killed by dynamite—everything scienti- 
fic. Even international laws are broke 
intellectually, for when Uhlan cavalry 
fires on wounded prisoners Hon. 
Kaiser employs corporation lawyers to 
prove that God is merely destroying 
France to punish Servia for her crimes.” 

“T am Samurai,” I reproof, “ there- 
fore I cannot understand why war is 
hellish. Bugle toot, sword scrape, for- 
ward blazes, booms, discharge & bleed- 
shad are proper sports for all men who 
are not suffragettes. Glory is consid- 
erable fun and it are very useful act 
for patriots to get heads shot out under 
the right flag.” 

“Which you consider right flag in 
this war?” inquest that Japanese editor. 

“ Russian, Prussian, Belgian, French, 
English, Danish, Spanish, Cuban, Sub- 
urban, Montenegrin, Persian and all 
other dry-goods which are carried into 
these fights on top of sticks.” This 
from me. 

“Tf they are on two sides they 
cannot all be fighting for Truth,” he 
renig hottily. 

“Yes can!” I snagger. “ All sides 
are carrying the Truth, but they are 
carrying it in opposite directions.” 

“T do not wish see men die by bul- 
lets,” he say furthermore. 

“Why shouldn’t?” I acknowledge. 
“Man can only die once.” 

“Yes,” he interrogate. “But when 
they all try to do it at same time it 
seem too considerable.” 

“You cannot stop war by conversa- 
tion,” I dib reproachly. “ Before long- 
time everybody will be dragged into it.” 

“Everybody including God,” narrate 
Hon. Kamo Mackenzeki with eagle ex- 
pression peculiar to Mr & Mrs Hohen- 
zollern. 

Therefore I am without hope. 

Hoping you are the same 

Yours truly 
HAsHIMuURA Toco. 
(Per Wallace Irwin.) 
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/K\eep the 

Punch 
In Your 
Gasolene 








A Bowser Under- 
ground Outfit keeps 
the ‘‘punch”’ of your 
gasolene in. Saves 
the ‘‘gas’’ in gaso- 
lene. Keeps out dust, dirt and fire. ie 
floorspace. Delivers exact predetermined quan- 
tities of gasolene any distance into the car at a 
singlestroke. Prevents leakage—spillage—theft. 
Adds to the economy and efficiency of your car 
and garage. 






aa Safe 
!).. Oil Storage 
a> Systems 


Cost snon saved in oil and power. Ride on 
‘*Bowserized’’ gasolene and note the stronger 
ull—the quicker action—the added mileage. 
hink also of the utter safety of your garage and 
the added convenience. 


Also in Stores, Factories and Railroads 


Save oil, time and money here also. No waste. No 
“loafing” at the oil barrel. No lost oil. No lost motion. 
Just speed, economy, efficiency. 

Write today regarding the particular Bowser system for 
your garage, store or factory. Use the coupon. 


To Dealers 


We can now make dealers an attractive prop- 
osition to handle our Private Garage Line. No 
stock to carry. Write today for details. 


S.F. Bowser & Co., Inc. 


211 Thomas Street 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, U.S. A. 
Canadian Factory, 316 Frazer Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 











COUPON 


S. F. BOWSER & CO., Inc., 211 Thomas St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Without expense or obligation on my part send me 
particulars regarding a Bowser Oil Storage System as ad- 
vertised in “Life” for the purpose indicated with an (X) 
( ) Private Garage ( ) Power Plant *( ) Manufacturing 
( ) Public Garage ( ) Dry Cleaners +( ) Stores 





*STATE WHAT YOU MANUFACTURE tor SELL 


Name 





Street No. 





Town 
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NORMAN-—a close fitting 
graceful collar with smartly cut 
curved front that admits of easy 
cravat tieing. 2 for 25c. 


Metropolitan styles, exceedingly 
-well made, of a standardized 
dependable quality, are Arrow 
shirt characteristics.” $1.50 up. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO.. Inc. Makers TROY, N. Y. 
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HE MAN. isk 

who wants | 
to be correctly || 
dressed doesn’t | 
buy just any silk 
hosiery; he gets 
McCallum’s. 


Asidefrom their 
rich quality and 
perfection of 
shape and 
finish, they 
give a sense 
of satisfaction that is invaluable to him 
who appreciates good clothes. Styles 
to suit every taste and every occasion, 


TMS Callum 


Silk Hosiery 
Sold at the Best Shops 
McCallum Hosiery Co. 


Northampton, Mass. 
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“HAVE YOU TOLD HIM TO LOOK OUT FOR THE 
HORNETS? ” 

% NO. HE’S ONE OF THEM CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
FELLERS, AND I WANT TO SEE IF THERE'S ANYTHING. 
IN IT.” 


No Exception 


Why is it that the average newspaper writer is unable 
to approach any feminist question and at the same time 
preserve his sanity?—The Argonaut. 


E do not believe that the average newspaper writer, in . 
this respect, differs from others. Can anyone think 
about women long without going crazy? The fact is that 
women are not made to think about. Anybody who does 
it usually meets with his proper reward. 

Women are here to spoil, to dream dreams about, to 
idealize, to be a source of inspiration and consolation, to 
love, to honor, to obey, and to converse with, but not to 
think about. That way madness lies. 
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When buying 
shirts insist on this label 
It stands for Guaran- 
teed fz—color—wear, at $1.50 up. 
Your satisfaction assured. 
A New Shirt for One That Fails 


Write us for “Ethics of a Gentleman's 
Dress” and Catalog of Emery Shirts 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Philadelphia 


Offices,—also : New York, Chicago, St. Lonis 
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When James A. Garfield was president 
of Oberlin College a man brought for 
entrance as a student his son, for whom 
he wished a shorter course than the regu- 
lar one. 

“The boy can never take all that in,” 
said the father. “ He wants to get through 
quicker. Can you arrange it for him?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr, Garfield. “He 
can take a short course; it all depends 
on what you want to make him. When 
God wants to make an oak He takes a 
hundred years, but He only takes two 
months to make a squash.” 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





























JOHNNY HAS COME HOME AGAIN 











If Things Were Reversed 


OW, teachers,” said the bright 
pupil, “attention, please. Re- 
member that we have only six weeks 
to skim through this text-book besides 
getting a smattering of a dozen other 
subjects. I will now proceed to write 
a sentence on the blackboard.” 

One of the teachers held up his 
hand. 

“Please, pupil, let me write that sen- 
tence. I want the practice.” 

The bright pupil frowned. 

“My dear sir, that is dead against 
our rules. We give you as little actual 
drill as possible, trusting upon our 
own lengthy explanations and the su- 
perb quality of our text-books to 
burnish your minds.” 

“But, dear pupil,” said another 
thoughtful-looking teacher, “I have 
been looking over these text-books and 
they are not at all good. They bear 
the dog-eared marks of commercialism 
and monopoly in the making. Every 
author who writes one has only the 
most superficial knowledge of his sub- 
ject. Why not use some of the old, 
tested books? I——” 

“Tut, tut! If you persist you'll 
be sent to the office, where the super- 
intendent will talk to you kindly about 
your moral nature for at least five 
minutes. Remember, you must all love 
your school.” 

At this moment the gong rang, and 
the bright pupil said: 

“Period is now over. Now you can 
go out and play according to the latest 
schedule prepared by the National 
Pupils’ Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Group Tendencies in All 
Teachers.” 


Opportunity’s Visit 

AZYMAN, Contentedman and 

Busyman lived together in the 
same house. One day, when only 
Lazyman and Contentedman were at 
home, Opportunity knocked. 

As Lazyman made not the slightest 
move to go to the door, Contentedman 
went and opened it. 

“T am Opportunity,” said the visitor, 
“and I have something very wonderful 
for you.” 

Lazyman yawned and said nothing. 

Contentedman courteously explained 
that he was not interested for the very 
good reason that he had everything 
he wanted. 

“T believe Busyman also lives here,” 
said Opportunity. “Where is he? I 
know he would be glad to see me.” 

“Indeed he would, but he’s out. 
He’s always busy running around. 
You’re not the first Opportunity that’s 
missed. Opportunities have been 
knocking here regularly for years, but 
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your skin wit 


Resino 
| Soap 


S Bathe your face for several minutes 
with Resinol Soap and hot water, work- 
ing the creamy lather into the skin gently 
: with the finger-tips. Then apply a little 
g Resinol Ointment. Let this stay on ten 
€ minutes, and wash off with Resinol Soap 
and more hot water. Finish with a dash 
of cold water to close the pores. 


Do this once or twice a day, and you 
will be astonished to find how quickly 
the healing, antiseptic Resinol medication 
soothes and cleanses the pores, removes 
pimples and blackheads, and leaves the 
complexion clear, fresh and _ velvety. 
After the first few treatments, the Res- 
inol Ointment can probably be omitted. 


oe ee 


_ 


tn 


4 Resinol Soap costs but twenty-five cents at 

' all druggists and dealers ir toilet goods. For 
a guest-room size trial cake, with a miniature 
box of Resinol Ointment, write to Dept. 35-G, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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he’s never at home. I tell him it 
doesn’t pay to be so busy.” 
Opportunity walked away with de- 


jected mien. 
fr. O. J. 


OR the sake of the feelings of those 
who declared that large arma- 
ments would prevent war, it is to be 
hoped that anti-militarists will consid- 
erately refrain from saying, “I told 





| you so” 





easy way toclear 
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FRENCH SOLDIERS IN THE FIELD 


Leslie's 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


presents the news of the day in 
pictures that glow with interest 
—pictures that give vivid impres- 
sions. 


What better way to get the news? 


At all newsstands 
10 cents 




















Taxes 


AXES are an unknown quantity which is constantly 
being raised in order to provide the government in 
luxury. Also to keep people guessing. 

Taxes are outward, inward and spirituous. They are 
external, internal and eternal. A tax by any other name 
would be as much resented. 

The man who invented taxes got up slightly earlier in 
the morning than the man who invented interest, and since 
that date he has kept his lead. 

A tax is imposed or levied. In every case, however, it 
is always considered to be an imposition. 

Taxes are also local, state and government; likewise 
personal. 

Taxes are levied on the amount of furniture and other 
useless material in your house, which you are paying for 
upon the installment plan, unless you happen to be so 
wealthy that the tax assessor does not keep you worrying. 

The school tax is levied for the purpose of getting you to 
pay the interest on money which has already been spent, 
and which posterity expects to refund when possible. 

Government taxes are levied for the purpose of enabling 
certain citizens, dressed up in regimentals, to kill other 
citizens also dressed up in regimentals. 

They also go toward defraying the expenses of political 
campaigns, of representatives, of rivers, of harbors, and of 
new laws, without which no civilization would be complete. 

Taxes, in reality, are what we pay for the privilege of 
being able to mind our own business. 

At one time taxes were collected at the point of the 
bayonet. We have, however, improved since those days. 
Instead of lounging in some jail, we may have the privilege 
of sitting upon the sidewalks, surrounded by our goods and 
chattels, and breathing in the fresh air of heaven. 

Nothing exceeds like taxes. 



































“TS MRS. ROWE AT HOME?” 
“NO, SIR, BUT MAYBE I'LL DC INSTEAD. I’M MISS ROWE.” 
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This 12 Carat” Genuine DIAMOND “it’s io" $235. 


Mounted in either Ladies” Tiffany style or Men's Belcher 14-k. solid gold = 


ring. (Selected irom our latest importation direct from Antwerp.) 





at direct importing prices. 


ordering direct trom us. Order thisdiiamon 


it back and your money will be returned 
once without a quibble. 
We Refer You to Any Bank in Boston 


Here is a diamond offer which plainly = 
shows how much in price you can save by = 


take it to any diamond expert and if he says = 
it can be duplicated for less than $300 send 


For over 36 years the house of Jasen Weller = 
& Sen of Boston has been one of the lead- 
ing diamond importing concerns in America & 
selling to jewelers. However, a large bus- = 
iness is done direet by mail with customers 


d, = 


at 





Write for the Weiler Dia 

on receipt of name and address. Tells how to judge, select and buy diamonds, $10 to 
$10,000. Gives weights and prices. Beautifully illustrated. Also write for our 
Annual Complete Jewelry Catalog FREE. 


mond Rook and Catalog mailed FREE to you 
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Misalliance, by George Bernard Shaw. 
Three plays and a prefatory treatise on 
the relation of parents and children. 

The Price of Love, by Arnold Bennett. 
A semi-detective tale with interesting 
characters and an attractive heroine. 

The Ragged-Trousered Philanthropists, 
by Robert Tressall. A grim tale showing 
how God helps those who “help them- 
selves ”. 

The Salamander, by Owen Johnson. 
The highly tinted history of a feminine 
free-lance who lived in the fire and didn’t 
get burned. 

The Social Emergency, edited by W. 


* 





T. Foster. Selected papers dealing most 
intelligently with the conditions arising 
from the free discussion of sex prob- 
lems. 

The Titan, by Theodore Dreiser. A 
novel in which the story of Charles T. 
Yerkes is made to typify the spirit of 
recent America. 

Thirty Years, by Sir Thomas Barclay. 
An English diplomat’s memoirs, with 
many sidelights on the genesis of the 
Triple Entente. 

What Will People Say? by Rupert 
Hughes. <A _ speaking likeness of New 
York embodied in a thrilling novel. 














JASON WEILER & SON, BOsTON, MASs. ——— 
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Knows t 
















Confidential Book Guide 


The Art of Spiritual Harmony, by 
Wassily Kandirsky. First-hand infor- 
mation on the aims and methods of post- 
impressionism. 

Burbury Stoke, by William John. Hop- 
kins. A summer’s tale from a_ social 
back-water on the New England coast, 
by the author of “ The Clammer”. 

Chance in Chains, by Guy Thorne. 
A yarn of wireless winnings at Monte 
Carlo. 

Clark's Field, by Robert Herrick. The 
history of a tied-up title and a ward in 
chancery. Not, however, as they say on 
meat labels, “ Bleak House flavor ”. 

The Conquest of the Tropics, by Fred- 
erick Upham Adams. An _ interesting 
romance of Big Business, giving the his- 
tory of the United Fruit Company. 

Dreams, by Henri Bergson. The first 
English version of a ten-year-old essay 
by the French philosopher. 

Florian Mayr, by Ernst von Wolzogen. 
The entourage of Franz Liszt portrayed 
in an amusing novel of musical Germany. 

The Gold Fish. Anonymous. The 
confessions of a successful New Yorker. 
A graphic slam on society, with a senti- 
mental ending. 

The Health Master, by Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams. Straight talks on hygiene, 
woven into a readable story. 

The Lodger, by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
A character-study of the London slums 
and an explanation of Jack the Ripper. 

The Psychopathology of Everyday 
Life, by Sigmund Freud. Interesting 
papers on the causes of “slips of the 
tongue’, forgettings, absent-mindedness 
and awkwardness. 





He knows that when he puts his beer in light glass 
bottles and placards the case—“Keep this cover on 
to protect the beer from light” that he is deliber- 
ately throwing on you—the responsibility .of 
keeping it pure. 

Why should you take the risk? 


Beer is saccharine. 
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The slightest taint of impurity ruinsitshealthfulness. 


Schlitz is made pure and the Brown Bottle keeps it 
pure from the brewery to your glass. 


See that Crown is branded “ Schlitz” 





Order a Case 
Today 
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“TLL GET HIM YET, IF I HAVE TO STARVE 
HIM OUT” 





That Made Milwaukee Famous. 
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The Choice of 
the Experienced 








THE SHADE-TREE THEY ORDERED PY MAIL 








LEtPre 
Just to Oblige a Lady 


HAvE you ever considered the fact 

that most things are relative? I 
couldn’t help but think of this after 
the sleeping-car episode. It didn’t im- 
press me at the time, however, because 
I didn’t get around to it. I am an 
orderly person. I make a point of 
never hurrying and of never putting 
myself to needless worry—if I can 
possibly help it. 

Having made all my arrangements 
to take the 7:30 train to Montreal, I 
went on board as soon as the gates 
were open. When traveling I make a 
point of always being ahead of 
time. 

I had just arranged my baggage in 
lower eight, with the advice and as- 
sistance of the porter, when a portly 
gentleman, followed by an _ equally 
portly lady, came down the aisle. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said. “ Have 
you got lower eight?” He smiled 
blandly. He was evidently making a 
special effort to be unusually pleasant. 
I scented trouble. 

“Yes, sir,” I chipped off. 

“Well, my wife has upper eight. 
I’m not going myself. I’m seeing her 
off. I got the ticket late and the best 
we could do was an upper berth. If 
it was myself, of course, I wouldn’t 
ask it, but would you mind changing 
with her?” 

I had heard stories before of the 
consummate assurance of some peo- 
ple. Here I was meeting it face 
to face. 

What could I do? Under no circum- 
stances could I possibly sleep in an 
upper berth. To refuse would not 
only make an unpleasant scene, but 
would cause me an _ uncomfortable 
journey. Imagine being so near a per- 
son in whom so many hateful thoughts 
«bout me would be engendered by my 
refusal! I am, I may say, horribly 
sensitive to such influences. How I 
chided myself for my fatal strain of 
economy, which had prevented me 
from buying the whole section while 
I was about it! But I have an ab- 
normal thrift in me somewhere, and 
I couldn’t bear paying for something 
that would not be used. 

But I had to decide. And I did 
so with almost a sense of pride in 
my own strength of mind. 

“This lady may have the lower 
berth,” I said stiffy. I handed over 
my ticket, received the other in ex- 
change, with the difference in cash, 
and amid profuse expressions of 
gratitude I managed to escape the 
couple and make my way toward the 
smoking compartment, whispering to 
the astounded porter to get my 
baggage. I grasped it from him, 
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jumped off the train, and hurried back 
to the ticket-office. There was still 
some fifteen minutes before the train 
left. I had made up my mind not to 
go to Montreal that night, but to wait 
until the following evening. After all, 
my business could wait. Twenty-four 
hours’ delay was better than a night 
on the train under the circumstances. 

I got in line, and in five minutes 
I had bought a section for Montreal 
for the following evening, paid for it, 
and handed in my upper-berth ticket 


























“FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE, MAN! WHY ARE 
YOU CHEWING SANDPAPER?” 

“IT MAKES COLD CHILLS RUN UP AND 
DOWN MY BACK.” 
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Delicate Tint ; 
that the womanof refinement { 
desires, is given by Ingram’s 
Rouge. Superfine—perfumed 
—invisible—‘‘ makes dainty 
pink cheeks.”’ 


Ingrant’s 


Price at Drug Stores or by Mail 50c 
Two Shades—Brunette and Flesh—in hand- 
some box with Powder Puff 
The woman who gives thought to her appear- 
ance finds some degree of added color advan- 
tageous. Ingram’s Rouge has gained vogue due 
to the unusual delicacy of effect obtained. It 
gives the -glow of life without obtruding the 
source. Send 2c postage to cover cost of mail- 
ing and receive free a sample of Ingram’s 
Rouge, and four other Ingram toilet articles. 


» FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Every Established 1885 
Jer Windsor,Can.  38Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A. 


fa IngrGm's Milkweed Cream 
Preserves Good Complexions 
—Improves Bad Complexions 

Price 50c and $1.00 at Druggists’. 








for cash, it being grabbed up by a 
perspiring person two places away— 
one of those impossible people, I 
imagine, who never make arrange- 
ments ahead, and always somehow 
manage to get a place somewhere. 

He hurried off for the train, and I, 
baggage in hand, proceeded calmly 
out of the station to go home—not 
without a sense of exaltation. For 
had I not sacrificed a materialistic 
journey for a principle and thus pre- 
served my peace of mind? 

As I was proceeding leisurely along 
a hand was placed on my shoulder 
from the rear. Turning I looked into 
the face of the man whose wife had 
my berth. 

“What’s the matter?” he gasped. 
“Excuse me—but aren’t you going to 
Montreal?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, sir, if you must know, I 
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never sleep in upper berths. I couldn't 
flatly refuse to give up my berth to 
your wife without making some feel- 
ing, causing me probable annoyance 
and loss of sleep. And so I have just 
put off my journey until to-morrow 
night.” 

The man, paralyzed with astonish- 
ment, gazed at me for a moment 
blankly. My logic, my superb calm- 
ress, were too much for him. Finally 
he thought he had discovered a plan. 

“T’m awfully sorry I’ve caused you 
any inconvenience,” he said. “It’s too 
bad, but—if you’d only told me at the 
time, I should have been glad to pay 
for the whole section—to take it off 
your hands. That’s just what we 
wanted, anyway. I would gladly have 
paid you for that upper berth. Pos- 
sibly you sold it to some one else.” 

Here, evidently, was a genuinely 
mean man, a man who was so natur- 
ally mean that he didn’t even know 
it. First to have the nerve to ask me 
to give up my lower berth, and then 
to be sorry that I didn’t let him have 
the upper also. Being a philosopher, 
however, his meanness didn’t irritate 
me in the least. I rather enjoyed 
examining this specimen under such 
favorable circumstances. Besides, I 
saw an object hurrying through the 
station toward us that I thought I 
recognized, And the Montreal train 
was just pulling out. 

“Well, you see, sir,” I explained, 
“if I had done that you might not 
have understood—I should have had to 
explain, whereas ss 

At this moment his wife broke in 
upon us, bag in hand. Her thunder- 
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DAVIS DELICACIES 


From Ocean, Farm and Orchard 
The best fish in the world are brought 
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liver them to you fresh from the boats, in keepable 
packages, with the sea flavor retained. 

The best vegetables in the world are 
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The best fruits in the world are unloaded 
at our wharf from Native Orchards, the South, the 
Pacific Coast and Across the Seas. 

No matter where you live, we guarantee to bring to 
your door Nature's choicest products from Ocean, Farm 
and Orchard, packed as they grew and packed to keep. 
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OUR SEA FOODS range from Mackerel (fresh or 
salted), Codfish (fresh or salted), Salmon, Lobsters, 
Crabs, Clams and Shrimp of our native waters, to the 
specialties of Italy, France, Portugal and the North 
Sea Ports. 
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bacon, dried meats, pork and beans and other New 
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OUR ORCHARD SPECIALTIES are gathered from 
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Climes. 

All are of a quality rarely found in even the best 
markets. y 
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them. Our free Book of Receipts ~ owt 
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THE FINISH OF THE FATTED CALF WHEN THE PRODIGAL SON RETURNS 
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secretly delighted. It only goes to show 
that when a man sticks consistently to 
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to take that trip with a stranger in the wrote a novel, calling it 


upper berth.” 
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a right principle he can get even with 4 
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The Smoke of the Smart Set 


is not the ready-made or even ready- _ tion in the fresh cigarettes of unique 
made-to-order cigarette. Smartmen flavor and delicious mildness they roll 
of fashion everywhere—club-men, _ for themselves, to suit their individual 
connoisseurs, bon-vivants, millionaire __ taste, frommellow "Bull" Durham to- 
sportsmen—have discovered the bacco. ‘Today itis the very last word 
keener enjoymentand greater satisfac- _ in correct form to "Roll Your Own." 


GENUINE 


‘Butt DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


No other tobacco in the world has the wonderful sweet fragrance and ripe, 
natural mildness of "Bull" Durham. No other cigarettes have the exquisite 
smoothness and delightful freshness of "Bull" Durham hand-made cigarettes. 


Ask for FREE 
book of “‘ papers ”’ 
with each 5c sack 





"Bull" Dirham is a distinctive form of tobacco enjoyment, thoroughly “/4 a ‘ 
appreciated by Smokers of experience and discrimination for the supreme, lasting, 
wholesome pleasure it affords. 

An illustrated booklet, showing how to "Roll Your Own," and a Book 

FREE of cigarette papers, will both be mailed, free, to any address in U. S. on 
postal request. Address "Bull" Durham, Durham, N. C., Room 1295. at 
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